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A CALL  TO  PRAYER 

Let  prayer  ascend  continually  from  all  over 
this  land  petitioning  God  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  to  visit  those  of  His  children  through- 
out the  world  who  have  strayed  from  His  paths 
into  the  darkness  of  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  — 
greed,  hatred,  cruelty,  deceitfulness,  and  every 
sin.  May  God  deal  with  them  according  to  His 
wisdom  and  justice. 

Do  we  care  enough  to'  implore  His  interven- 
tion? Fervent  prayer  avails  much.  Praying  is 
our  part.  Let  us  pray!  God  can  use  even  the 
weak  to  confound  the  mighty.  Let  those  who  are 
frail  in  body  lift  staunch  hearts  and  join  in  ar- 
dent supplication  continually  ascending,  an  in- 
cense to  our  God.  Let  those  who  are  active  and 
strong  reach  out  to  God  for  wisdom  in  helping 
to  build  a better  world.  Pray! 

God  will  perform  His  will. 

—Mabel  C.  Moody 


PUBLISHERS  OF  TRUTH 

What  is  Truth?  Today,  as  in  Jesus’  time,  there 
are  Pontius  Pilates  who  ask  this  question  of  us 
and  then  pass  on  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer. How  can  we  “answer  to  that  of  God”  in 
such  people  as  well  as  in  the  many  confused, 
suffering  seekers  who  long  to  be  shown  the 
Way?  Jesus  tried  and  tries  to  tell  us!  “If  you 
hold  fast  to  my  teaching  . . you  shall  know  the 
truth,”  and  “Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.”  But  what  was  Jesus’  teach- 
ing? Did  not  and  does  not  his  example,  his 
way  of  life,  the  things  he  did,  as  well  as  his 
words,  help  us  understand  where  the  Power 
comes  from?  Jesus,  the  records  indicate,  fre- 
quently went  off  alone  to  pray.  On  one  such 
occasion,  according  to  Luke,  he  “continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God.”  And  in  the  morning, 
when  he  came  down  the  hill,  “Power  issued 
from  him.”  He  chose  the  twelve  apostles;  he 
healed  those  there  who  were  sick;  he  preached  to 
the  multitude  gathered— and  to  all  who  have 
listened  and  will  listen  down  through  the  cen- 
turies—the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

How  do  we  obtain  the  Power  to  publish 
Truth,  to  let  such  measure  as  we  have  of  the 
Light  Within  shine  forth  into  the  dark  corners 
of  other  men’s  souls?  We  must  keep  our  win- 
dows clean  so  that,  especially  when  it  is  dark 
inside,  the  Sunshine  can  get  in;  and  when  it  is 
dark  around  us,  our  Inner  Light  can  shine  forth. 
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I like  St.  Paul’s  reminder  of  the  importance  of 
humility:  “But  I possess  this  treasure  (the 
Light)  in  a fragile  vessel  of  earth,  to  show  that 
the  transcending  power  belongs  to  God,  not  to 
myself.” 

Saint  Francis,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  George  Fox, 
John  Woohnan  knew  that  they  could  not  wisely 
be  engaged  in  “busyness”  all  the  time.  They 
understood  the  necessity  of  often  going  quietly 
to  the  Fountain  to  drink  deeply  of  the  living 
water.  I like  to  think  that  in  their  prayers  for 
the  power  to  publish  the  Truth  they  often  pon- 
dered on  the  thought  that  Friendliness  is  one 
of  the  names  for  God.  We  can  be  useful  “pub- 
lishers” if  we  walk  cheerfully  over  the  earth  ap- 
pealing to  and  responding  to  that  of  Friendli- 
ness in  every  one. 

—Eubanks  Carsneb 


A SOWER  WENT  OUT  TO  SOW 

The  parable  of  the  sower  is  an  uncomfort- 
able sort  of  parable.  Whenever  I hear  it  awk- 
ward little  questions  start  cropping  up:  “How 
do  I stand?  Do  I allow  the  devil  to  take  the 
word  of  God  out  of  my  heart?  Do  my  good 
resolutions  wither  away  because  they’ve  got 
no  roots?  Do  I allow  the  things  of  the  world  to 
choke  the  seed?  Or  do  I keep  God’s  word  and 
bring  forth  fruit  in  patience?” 

How  well  Jesus  knew  the  weaknesses  of  the 
ordinary  folk  around  him.  It  is  not  that  they 
lacked  courage  or  good  intentions.  We  all  mean 
to  do  well;  we’d  all  like  to  follow  God’s  way. 
But  something  crops  up  to  put  it  out  of  the 
question  for  the  time  being— and  so  the  seed 
withers  and  dies.  . . 

A great  deal  of  our  ineffectiveness  as  Christ- 
ians is  due  to  this  failing  in  human  nature:  we 
know  well  enough,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  what 
we  ought  to  do;  but  we  lack  the  resolution  to 
do  it.  When  my  alarm  clock  gives  tongue  at 
7:15  on  a dark  winter’s  morning,  I know  well 
enough  what  I ought  to  do  about  it.  . . . It  is 
the  same  way  with  our  efforts  to  follow  Christ. 
G.  K.  Chesterson  says:  “The  difficulty  is  not 
that  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting;  it  has  been  found  difficult  and  not 
tried.” 

And  the  trouble  is  a bit  more  than  just  lack 
of  resolution;  it’s  lack  of  persistence  as  well.  I 
may  summon  up  the  resolution  to  obey  my 
alarm  clock  promptly  on  one  or  two  mornings. 
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But  the  wretched  thing  is  going  to  keep  on 
summoning  me  day  after  day,  and  my  will  has 
to  win  a fresh  battle  daily.  Jesus  never  prom- 
ised his  followers  an  easy  time  of  it;  and  he 
never  said,  “Conquer  yourselves  once  only  and 
then  the  job’s  done  for  good  and  all.”  The  seed 
grows  gradually  only  in  conditions  that  are  con- 
sistently favorable,  and  fruit  is  only  brought 
forth  with  patience. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the 
thorns  and  the  lack  of  roots,  we  are  up  against 
time  in  our  endeavors  to  follow  the  true  way 
of  life.  Time  is,  by  popular  metaphor,  a thief, 
a reconciler,  a healer.  He’s  also  a killer— a killer 
of  hope  and  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  What  we 
have  to  fight  in  our  lives  is  not,  as  a rule,  a 
series  of  clearly-defined  evils— how  much  eas- 
ier things  would  be  if  this  were  so!  What  we 
have  to  fight  is  monotony,  boredom,  and  the 
obscurity  of  the  future.  Having  received  God’s 
word,  and  knowing  in  our  inmost  hearts  that  it 
is  God’s  word,  we  must,  as  it  were,  keep  pulling 
ourselves  back  on  course  daily,  hourly  if  need 
be.  That  requires  a strength  and  persistence 

that  we  can  achieve  only  with  God’s  help. 

* * " * 

The  first  lot  of  seed  falls  by  the  wayside.  It’s 
trodden  down  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devour 
it.  Jesus  explains  that  the  people  who  receive 
it  thus  are  those  that  hear,  and  the  devil  comes 
and  takes  the  word  out  of  their  hearts.  How 
many  of  us  lose  inspiration  and  guidance  that 
way. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  a devil  as  a character 
with  horns,  tail  and  toasting  fork  is  very  popu- 
lar nowadays.  He’s  no  longer  a physical  crea- 
ture one  might  meet  casually  round  a corner. 
How  much  easier  things  would  be  if  he  were! 
Luther,  you  remember,  saw  the  devil  and  hurled 
an  inkpot  at  his  head.  I have  an  inkpot  — a 
large  solid  affair— that  would  quickly  settle  the 
devil’s  hash  if  I could  only  get  him  within 
range.  But  he  has  the  good  sense  to  keep  clear. 
To  me  he  is  only  a voice— and  not  even  a voice 
that  whispers,  “You’re  doing  the  right  thing,  old 
man,”  when  I know  very  well  I’m  doing  the 
wrong  thing. 

Oh  no,  he’s  a good  deal  subtler  than  that.  He 
is  a wretched  voice  that  whispers  things  like 
this:  “Let’s  leave  that  job  over  until  tomorrow”; 
or  “You’re  being  put  upon;  you’re  taking  a lot 
of  trouble  over  this  and  not  getting  any  sup- 
port. It’s  not  fair.  It’s  time  somebody  else  took 
a hand”;  or  “Yes,  that’s  obviously  the  decent, 
Christian  thing  to  do,  but  is  it  really  expedient 
under  the  circumstances.  Couldn’t  we  find  a 
comfortable  little  compromise?”  Or— and  this  is 
the  nearest  he  comes  to  direct  misguidance,  and 
I think  you’ll  agree  it  is  a pretty  effective  line 
from  the  devil’s  point  of  view:  “Are  you  posi- 
tive that  is  the  right  thing  to  do?  Just  think 
what  a fool  you  will  look  if  it  turns  out  wrong.” 


These  and  a hundred  other  nasty  insinuations 
prevent  me  from  acting  on  God’s  word.  They 
all  hit  me  where  I’m  weakest— in  that  part  of 
me  that  is  lazy  and  selfish. 

Because  I think  in  addition  to  his  selfishness 
(which  one  can  take  for  granted— “it’s  human 
nature,”  we  say,  and  we’re  right),  man  is  in- 
herently lazy.  I don’t  mean  lazy  when  faced 
with  some  task  which,  however  difficult,  is 
clear  cut  and  soon  dealt  with.  But  lazy  when 
he’s  required  to  make  an  effort  and  to  go  on 
making  that  effort  again  and  again  in  the  face 
of  boredom  and  monotony. 

All  the  best  fairy  stories  feature  a valuable 
prize— a princess,  or  a kingdom  or  both— that  is 
guarded  by  a dragon  or  the  necessity  for  com- 
pleting some  fantastically  impossible  task.  The 
hero  is  always  victorious  because  while  the 
dragon  confronts  him  he  can  at  least  see  the 
road  beyond  it.  Supposing  he  met  a reluctant 
dragon  who,  instead  of  saying,  “Put  ’em  up,” 
gave  him  a pile  of  five  thousand  forms  to  fill 
in,  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come  at  the 
next  milestone,  and  the  next.  Wouldn’t  our 
hero  start  wondering  whether  the  princess  was 
so  desirable  after  all? 

That  is  how  it  is  with  so  many  of  us  in  our 
daily  lives.  If  God’s  will  is  to  be  done,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time  we  subdue  ourselves,  fight  and 
conquer  lethargy.  Chesterson  prays:  “From 

sleep  and  from  damnation,  deliver  us,  good 
Lord.”  Not,  you  note,  the  usual  coupling  of 
death  and  damnation.  . Nobody’s  going  to 
blame  you  for  being  dead.  But  to  sleep  when 
you  should  be  awake  in  God’s  service,  that  is 
true  damnation,  because  you  are  giving  the 
fowls  of  the  air  a free  run  of  the  crop  that  it  is 
your  duty  to  cherish. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  be  continually  awake  and 
active  in  God’s  service.  The  most  exhilarating 
part  of  his  message  is  the  reiterated  fact:  “The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”  Nobody  is  ex- 
cluded; everyone  has  in  him  the  potential 
strength  to  crush  the  multitude  of  devilish 
doubts  and  fears  which  assail  him,  and  to  walk 
ahead  with  clear  eyes  and  unfaltering  steps  in 
the  Kingdom  that  awaits  him. 

—Richard  N.  Brayshaw 


WHAT  ABOUT  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS? 

How  many  people  know  that  one-third  of  the 
Indian  reservations  of  the  United  States  are  in 
California?  Or  that  there  were  once  more  In- 
dians in  this  state  than  in  any  other  part  of 
North  America? 

California  Indians  have  been  the  most  ma- 
ligned and  mistreated  of  all  the  original  Ameri- 
cans. Within  a few  decades  after  the  coming 
of  the  whites  over  ninety  per  cent  of  these  In- 
dians were  dead— from  disease,  violence,  starva- 
tion and  general  mistreatment.  The  remainder 
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were  cheated  out  of  their  lands  and  pushed 
into  the  wilderness,  only  to  wander  back  to  the 
white  man’s  communities  to  find  they  were  the 
only  American  Indians  without  treaty  rights 
with  the  U.  S.  California’s  first  legislature  had 
convinced  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  the  eighteen 
treaties  drawn  with  the  Indians  should  be 
scrapped. 

The  state  took  away  the  Indian’s  citizenship 
rights,  supposedly  guaranteed  under  our  treaty 
with  Mexico,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
to  public  schools  or  receive  welfare  aid.  Re- 
luctantly the  federal  government  did  extend 
some  of  these  services,  a few  reservations  were 
set  up,  but  mainly  as  concentration  camps  to 
move  Indians  into  while  whites  homesteaded 
their  lands.  In  the  early  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, small  reservations,  or  rancherias,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  U.S.,  as  homesites  for  landless  In- 
dians. 

Today  the  114  California  reservations  range 
from  one-half  acre,  a homesite  with  one  elderly 
Contow  Indian  man  occupying  it,  to  87,000  ac- 
res of  valuable  farm  and  timber  land  for  some 
600  Hoopa  Reservation  Indians.  One  reserva- 
tion is  worth  millions  of  dollars  because  it  takes 
in  much  of  the  fabulous  resort  town  of  Palm 
Springs,  this  is  owned  by  about  ninety  Indians 
of  the  Agus  Caliente  tribe.  Rut  most  of  the  res- 
ervations are  arid  lands,  too  meager  for  other 
than  homesites,  the  Indians  living  upon  them 
are  usually  among  the  poorest  people  of  the 
county. 

Indians  now  are  citizens,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  full  citizenship.  All 
California  Indians  take  advantage  of  public 
schools  and  other  county  or  state  services.  There 
is  a grand  total  of  36,000  California  Indians. 
They  pay  all  federal,  state  and  local  taxes— ex- 
cept that  the  7,500  Indians  who  live  on  the 
480,000  acres  comprising  the  114  reservations 
do  not  pay  property  taxes  on  this  land. 

The  federal  government  has  no  special  rela- 
tionship to  California  Indians  except  for  hold- 
ing these  reservation  lands  in  trust  status  for 
their  residents.  Some  are  held  for  particular 
tribes  and  others,  the  rancherias,  for  the  “land- 
less Indians”  who  moved  onto  them. 

The  federal  government  wants  to  give  these 
lands  back  to  the  Indians.  Some  Indians  would 
like  to  take  full  title  to  the  reservations,  others 
are  against  what  is  officially  called  “termination 
of  federal  supervision.”  The  former  want  to  own 
the  land;  they  would  be  able  to  use  it  as  secur- 
ity for  loans  for  improvements  or  better  homes. 
The  latter  Indians,  usually  living  on  the  larger 
reservations  with  timber  or  other  resources,  feel 
they  need  more  preparation  before  they  take 
over  the  lands.  Many  other  Indians  are  unde- 
cided; they  are  not  sure  what  the  issues  are  in 
ending  the  work  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  California. 


Bureau  officials  state  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
decide  which  Indians  actually  have  a right  to 
share  in  the  lands— in  other  words,  who  should 
be  on  tribal  rolls?  Then  there  will  be  much 
discussion  required  to  decide  how  to  divide  the 
reservations— should  they  be  broken  into  plots 
for  individuals,  should  parts  be  held  as  units 
in  the  name  of  the  entire  group,  or  should  they 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided?  There  are 
more  technical  and  legal  questions  about  the 
establishment  of  water  rights,  probating  wills, 
obtaining  rights  of  way,  constructing  roads  and 
water  systems,  running  surveys,  and  so  on. 

The  federal  government  has  had  many  hours 
of  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  termina- 
tion. Several  bills  have  been  proposed  to  Con- 
gress but  none  has  become  law.  It  is  difficult 
for  low-income  Indians  to  go  all  the  way  back 
to  Washington  or  to  understand  the  complicat- 
ed legal  jargon.  In  the  preparation  of  its  latest 
bill  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  did  visit  the 
37  rancherias  covered  by  the  bill  and  got  writ- 
ten approval  from  a majority,  in  most  cases  all, 
of  the  residents.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  is  now  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

In  1954  the  state  government  of  California 
objected  to  provisions  allowing  Indians  some 
property  tax  exemptions  in  a federal  bill— thus 
preventing  its  passage.  A state  senate  commit- 
tee then  held  hearings  throughout  the  state  and 
eventually  published  a thick  report.  This  year 
the  committee  had  its  own  plan  for  ending  fed- 
eral supervision  in  California  introduced  into 
the  U.S.  Congress.  This  is  another  difficult 
measure  to  understand.  It  calls  for  over  a mil- 
lion dollars  of  federal  money  to  help  the  state 
cover  program  costs  brought  about  by  termi- 
nation-among  these  would  be  $500,000  for  a 
program  under  the  state  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  help  Indians  resolve  problems  brought 
up  in  the  transfer  of  reservations  to  their  own- 
ership. 

This  writer  believes  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia should  conduct  this  educational  program 
now.  Indians  are  faced  today  with  the  need 
to  understand  the  bills  presented  to  them  by 
federal  and  state  governments.  They  must  make 
decisions  and  express  their  opinions  intelligent- 
ly if  they  are  to  assure  themselves  justice.  The 
state  senate  committee  would  have  this  educa- 
tional program  wait  for  federal  financing— after 
the  bill  has  become  law.  Yet  in  its  1957  report 
the  committee  itself  cites  the  problem: 

“Inquiry  has  revealed,  however,  that  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  reservations  have  available  adequate  le- 
gal or  other  technical  assistance.  In  view  of  this 
handicap  the  committee  has  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  for  either  the  state  or  federal 
government  to  obtain  objections  or  comments  on  any 
technical  legislation  from  the  Indians  of  California, 
and  attributes  to  this  lack  of  adequate  technical  help 
much  of  the  confusion  that  has  surrounded  hearings 
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on  various  types  of  Indian  legislation  affecting  Cali- 
fornia.” (p.  51) 

The  state’s  Department  of  Education  could 
provide  such  technical  help  under  its  proposed 
program.  California  has  a real  responsibility  for 
the  present  plight  of  its  Indians.  This  is  a weal- 
thy state  and  could  well  absorb  the  costs  of 
helping  Indian  citizens— including  property  tax 
exemptions  for  older,  minor  and  incompetent 
Indians. 

For  three  and  one-half  years  this  writer  has 
visited  Indians  on  California  reservations 
through  a program  of  the  Northern  California 
regional  office  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (1830  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  15). 
A similar  program  was  begun  last  year  by  the 
Southern  California  regional  office  with  Dick 
Thomas  as  its  field  worker  (Box  966-M,  Pasa- 
dena 20).  An  essential  goal  of  these  two  pro- 
grams is  to  provide  the  kind  of  help  through 
which  Indians  may  better  themselves,  whether 
it  is  expressing  their  opinions  regarding  termi- 
nation or  tackling  economic  problems  on  their 
reservations.  A 40-page  pamphlet,  Indians  of 
California , Past  and  Present,  is  available  from 
either  office  (25c).  The  committee  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  forming  a new  membership 
organization  which  18  well-known  California 
civic  leaders  have  incorporated  as  the  California 
League  for  American  Indians.  Its  address  is 
300  Montgomery  St.,  Room  1030,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  —Frank  Quinn 


QUAKER  LEADERSHIP  GRANTS  FOR  1958 

The  Friends  World  Committee  is  now  receiving  ap- 
plications for  the  1958  Quaker  Leadership  Grants.  The 
purpose  of  the  grants  is  to  develop  deep  roots  for  the 
tasks  which  lie  ahead.  They  are  designed  to  give  train- 
ing and  fresh  stimulus  to  members  of  local  Friends’ 
Meetings,  who  have  already  shown  interest  and  ability 
in  some  of  the  Society’s  organized  activities.  The  Com- 
mittee is  interested  especially  in  persons  who  plan 
religious  study  at  Woodbrooke,  Birmingham,  England, 
at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  or  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  Master’s  degree  program  in  Quaker  History  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Pa.  Special  opportunities  are  of- 
fered to  six  to  ten  people  annually  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  Quaker  thought  and  activities  by  means  of 
a six-weeks  summer  program.  Next  summer  this  will 
include  attendance  at  the  Friends  General  Conference  at 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Pendle  Hill  Summer  School,  and  a 
visit  to  the  United  Nations,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  Five  Years  Meeting  offices  in  Richmond,  Indiana. 

All  applications  for  the  current  year  must  be  in  hand 
by  April  1.  For  detailed  information  and  application 
forms  address  Friends  World  Committee,  20  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa.,  and  the  Midwest  Office, 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 


SOUTHWEST  HALF-YEARLY  MEETING 

A special  feature  of  the  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Febru- 
ary 1 and  2,  at  Redlands,  Calif.,  will  be  the  active  pro- 
gram for  young  Friends,  college,  high  school  and  junior 
high  ages.  Saturday  there  will  be  a “get-acquainted” 
meeting  in  Cortner  lounge,  followed  by  a swim  in  the 
University  pool  and  a session  on  Young  Friends  concerns 
at  Cortner.  All  Friends  will  join  for  a picnic  supper  at 


the  University  Methodist  Church,  2 blocks  west  of  the 
campus.  An  evening  of  singing,  movies,  and  fun  is 
planned  for  Young  Friends. 

Registration  for  all  ages  will  begin  at  11:45  Saturday, 
Feb.  1,  at  Cortner  Hall,  University  of  Redlands,  and  the 
opening  adult  session  will  be  at  1:30  at  University 
Methodist  Church,  910  Colton  Ave.  Following  the  meet- 
ing for  worship,  and  short  business  meeting,  the  Query 
on  the  Home  will  be  considered.  The  second  session,  at 
3:45,  will  be  in  the  form  of  worship-fellowship  groups. 
After  a picnic  supper,  the  evening  session  will  consider 
“Our  spiritual  life  as  individuals  and  Meetings.” 

Friends  will  be  cared  for  overnight  at  the  University, 
with  breakfast  and  dinner  Sunday  at  the  cafeteria.  At 
9 there  will  be  open  fellowship  meeting's  for  Young 
Friends,  and  for  other  groups,  for  instance  ministry  and 
oversight,  and  the  full  meeting  for  worship  will  be  held 
at  11  at  Watchorn  auditorium.  At  1:45,  there  will  be  a 
special  treat  — an  organ  recital  by  Leslie  Spelman  of 
Riverside-Redlands  Meeting. 

A children’s  program  is  being  arranged  for  the  hours 
of  regular  sessions.  Details  as  to  accommodations,  what 
to  bring,  rates  and  so  on,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
registrar,  Harriet  Rietveld,  546  Bradford  Court, 
Claremont,  Calif. 


SOUTHWARD,  HO! 

Any  Friends  of  junior  high  age  looking  for  adventure 
during  spring  vacation,  March  28  to  April  1?  John  W. 
Way,  of  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School  is  planning 
a camping  trip  with  several  young  Friends  to  Mexico, 
about  100  miles  south  of  the  border,  below  Tijuana  and 
Mexicali.  The  group  will  include,  besides  John  and  his 
carryall,  Lynd  and  Mary  Warren,  with  their  carryall, 
Harold  and  Lorraine  Calkins,  Ed  James,  and  Susie 
Matthay  as  dietician.  The  group  will  cook  their  own 
meals,  and  will  seek  to  learn  some  of  the  techniques 
that  would  be  needed  by  members  of  a Friends  team 
on  an  assignment  for  reconstruction  in  a foreign  country. 
The  cost  will  be  $10  for  transportation,  about  $7  for 
food,  and  a registration  fee  for  those  not  now  enrolled 
at  Pacific  Ackworth  School.  Full  information  and  health 
suggestions  may  be  obtained  from  John  Way,  6210 
Temple  City  Blvch,  Temple  City,  Calif. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  PROTEST 

Elinor  Ashkenazy,  chairman  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
representatives  to  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation,  and  one  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  dele- 
gates to  Friends  Conference  on  Disarmament,  German- 
town, Ohio,  March  13  to  16,  has  called  attention  to  a 
plan  to  oppose  the  proposed  U.S.  nuclear  bomb  tests 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  in  April,  by  direct  non-violent 
action.  A ketch,  the  Golden  Rule,  will  sail  into  the 
area,  manned  by  four  Americans  who  believe  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  action  against  the  hysterical 
arms  race.  This  is  a serious,  thoughtful,  dedicated  ef- 
fort and  Friends  are  urged  to  inform  themselves  fully 
by  writing  to  Walt  Raitt,  825  E.  Union  St.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  or  to  Elinor  Ashkenazy,  P.O.  Box  966- 
M,  Pasadena  20,  Calif. 


INTERIM  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Interim  Committee  has 
been  set  for  Saturday,  March  22,  1958  at  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  The  first  session  is  at  9:30  a.m.  Monthly  Meet- 
ing representatives  and  committee  chairmen  who  plan 
to  attend  should  write  Elizabeth  Thiermann,  1441 
Dana  St.,  Palo  Alto,  who  is  chairman  of  arrangements 
and  hospitality.  If  Monthly  Meetings,  subordinate 
Meetings,  committees  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  or  even 
individuals  have  concerns  which  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Interim  Committee  at  this  time,  they  should 
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get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  clerk,  Catherine  Brun- 
er, 1603  Woodland  Dr.,  Stockton,  Calif. 


PACIFIC  OAKS  SPRING  TERM 

Courses  in  Pacific  Oaks’  teacher  education  program 
will  begin  the  first  week  in  February,  and  will  include 
practice  teaching  in  the  nursery  school,  “Education  in 
a Democracy”  by  Mildred  Cranston,  and  two  U.C.L.A. 
extension  courses,  “Music  for  Young  Children”  and 
“Creative  Activities  for  Elementary  Teachers.”  Early 
registration  is  encouraged;  write  to  the  director,  Pa- 
cific Oaks  Friends  School,  714  West  California  St.,  Pas- 
adena, Calif. 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

The  Meeting  at  Santa  Barbara  has  changed  its  time 
of  meeting  for  worship,  writes  Priscilla  Moulton, 
clerk  ( 458  Scenic  Drive,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. ) . The 
meeting  is  now  at  11  a.m.  every  Sunday,  at  the  Girl 
Scout  House,  San  Andres  and  Pedregosa,  Santa  Barbara. 
“We  are  sending  this  notification,”  continues  Priscilla 
Moulton,  “in  hopes  that  we  may  be  visited  by  Friends 
who  are  traveling  through  this  area.” 

«■  ft  # 

Delta  Monthly  Meeting  announces  that  its  new  clerk 
is  Robert  Dann,  1914  Rutledge  Way,  Stockton,  Calif. 

ft  ft  ft 

A letter  from  Helen  Bruner  ( 1480  Mill  St.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.)  calls  the  attention  of  Friends  to 
the  new  little  worship  group  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  Friends  will  visit  it.  “We  are 
not  now  affiliated  with  any  organization,”  she  writes, 
“but  about  a half  dozen  of  us  meet  regularly.  The  meet- 
ing for  worship  after  the  manner  of  Friends  is  at  11 
a.m.,  Sundays,  at  1640  Phillips  Lane,  San  Luis  Obispo. 
A coffee  hour  follows.” 

* # # 

La  Jolla  Monthly  Meeting  was  greatly  pleased  that 
the  statement  it  filed  with  the  San  Diego  County  asses- 
sor was  accepted  and  tax  exemption  was  granted  on 
property  owned  by  the  Meeting.  The  Meeting  felt  that 
while  there  was  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  required  to  which  Friends  could  not  sub- 
scribe, it  could  not  conscientiously  countenance  any 
such  requirement  “insofar  as  it  would  be  an  opening 
wedge  for  the  State  to  acquire  control  over  the  minds 
of  its  citizens.  .”  The  Meeting  instructed  Joshua  Baily 
(1225  Prospect  St.,  La  Jolla,  Calif.),  its  former  clerk, 
to  prepare  a statement  to  be  filed  with  the  applica- 
tion for  tax  exemption.  Here  is  the  statement:  “The 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  does  not  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  -or 
of  the  State  of  California,  or  of  any  government  what- 
ever, by  force  or  violence  or  any  other  unlawful  means, 
nor  advocate  the  support  of  any  government,  either 
foreign  or  domestic,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  against 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation.”  This  state- 
ment was  acceptable  in  lieu  of  the  oath,  and  tax  ex- 
emption has  been  granted. 

* # a 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  has  set  up  a Committee  on 
a Retirement  Home  for  Friends,  which  works  closely 
with  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  committee  for  this 
purpose.  The  Orange  Grove  committee  with  Rega  En- 
gelsberg  chairman  (964  North  Holliston  Ave.,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.)  has  recommended  that  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing should  think  in  terms  of  several  small  homes  for 
elderly  Friends  rather  than  one  for  the  whole  area. 
The  committee  would  like  to  hear  from  as  many 
Friends  as  possible,  not  only  those  who  might  like  to 
enter  such  a community,  but  others  who  might  have 
ideas  to  share,  or  suggestions  to  make.  At  present, 
the  committee  is  thinking  in  terms  of  individual  dwell- 


ing units— eight  would  be  the  economic  minimum— to 
be  used  on  a rental  basis.  There  would  be  temporary 
nursing  care  and  preferably  some  central  facilities.  Fed- 
eral loans  are  now  available  up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of 
such  homes.  The  first  goal  would  be  to  find  enough 
funds  to  acquire  land.  If  there  is  enough  interest,  this 
matter  may  be  discussed  at  Southwest  Half-Yearly 
Meeting  in  Redlands. 

o * # 

In  Santa  Monica  Meeting,  the  Sunday  before  Thanks- 

giving, the  “family  meeting”  which  is  held  before  the 
meeting  for  worship,  that  is,  at  10  o’clock,  devoted  part 
of  its  half  hour  to  filling  Thanksgiving  baskets  with 
gifts  for  the  Indian  children  of  the  Maricopa  Reserva- 
tion. Santa  Monica  Meeting  also  has  a “young  couples’ 
group”  which  meets  on  the  third  Saturday  of  the  month 
for  music,  discussion  and  fun. 

« ft  ft 

The  Friends  World  Committee  has  just  completed 

compiling  statistics  of  the  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends  throughout  the  world.  The  total  membership 
for  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  120,165,  a gain  of 
1,075  over  a year  ago.  The  largest  single  gain  was  246 
in  California  Yearly  Meeting.  The  next  largest  was  205 
in  the  small  unaffiliated  Meetings. 

For  the  world  as  a whole  the  figure  now  stands  at 
192,820,  and  gain  of  3,560  over  last  year.  East  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting  has  grown  by  2,152  members,  thus  ac- 
counting for  over  half  of  this  increase. 

At  first  view,  reports  James  F.  Walker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  committee,  these  figures  are  encourag- 
ing, but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  growth  is  a long  way 
from  keeping  up  to  the  general  percentage  increase  in 
population. 

ft  tt  « 

Pendle  Hill,  Quaker  graduate  school  near  Walling- 
ford, Pa.,  is  at  last  realizing  a dream  — to  have  ade- 
quate housing  facilities  for  its  students  so  that  each 
person  can  have  a single,  private  room  for  residence, 
meditation  and  study.  The  plan  is  to  build  a dormitory 
just  back  of  the  courtyard  of  the  “Barn”.  It  will  be  very 
simple,  but  planned  to  reduce  sound  transmission  and 
provide  easily  looked-after  but  pleasing  interiors.  Friends 
interested  are  urged  to  write  to  Pendle  Hill  for  the 
brochure  which  describes  the  plan  and  outlines  the 
opportunities  to  take  part  in  helping  build  this  addition 
to  “our”  school  of  refreshment  and  studv. 

* ft  ft 

Married:  on  December  22,  1957,  Edith  Fox  and 
Douglas  Keith,  both  members  of  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing. Their  new  address  is  1640  Phillips  Lane,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

Married:  on  November  26,  1957,  Ruthanna  Schmoe 
and  Don  Higley,  under  the  care  of  University  Meeting, 
Seattle,  Wash.  They  are  living  at  819  East  55th,  Seattle 
5,  Wash. 

# « ft 

Calvin  and  Sylvia  Rainbolt  are  directors  of  an 
A.F7S.C.  work  camp  at  Santa  Cruz,  Tlaxcala,  Mexico. 
“We  are  working,”  Sylvia  writes,  “in  cooperation  with 
a rural  social  welfare  agency,  also  other  local  organiza- 
tions. The  boys  spend  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  working 
on  a project  originated  by  the  municipal  president  — 
breaking  rocks  to  make  gravel  for  paving  the  street 
around  the  main  square.  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
they  build  latrines  for  interested  families  ( a project  of 
the  rural  social  welfare  agency).  On  Fridays  the  entire 
group  goes  to  a nearby  Indian  village,  boys  helping  to 
build  a road  and  girls  helping  the  doctor  and  nurse 
give  small  pox  vaccinations  and  whooping  cough  injec- 
tions. Many  children  die  there  every  winter  from 
whooping  cough.  The  girls  have  spent  the  rest  of  their 
time  helping  in  the  Santa  Cruz  grammar  school  and 
interesting  people  in  the  latrine  program.  Every  Wed- 
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nesclay  we  have  a group  of  visitors  for  ‘game  night” 
and  we  have  many  other  social  contacts  with  the  people. 
Recently  we  were  honored  guests  at  a large  wedding, 
an  event  which  began  with  Mass  at  8 a.m.,  and  con- 
tinued with  eating  and  dancing  until  11  that  evening!" 

SUMMER  EXPERIENCE  RECOMMENDED 

Along  with  fourteen  other  students,  I partic- 
ipated last  summer  in  a service  project  at  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Mentally  111  at  Salem, 
Oregon.  In  the  mornings  we  worked  on  the 
wards;  in  the  afternoons  we  carried  on  a recre- 
ation program  for  the  patients. 

Mental  illness  can  strike  any  one,  and  statis- 
tics show  at  least  one  in  every  sixteen  will 
spend  a portion  of  his  life  in  a mental  hospital. 
This  was  brought  home  to  me  when  I read  case 
histories  on  a women’s  active  treatment  ward. 
There  was  a sorority  girl,  a college  physical  ed- 
ucation professor,  a young  woman  who  posses- 
sed a Fulbright  scholarship  to  France,  a regis- 
tered nurse,  a professional  prostitute,  as  well  as 
housewives  and  mothers. 

More  than  half  the  population  at  Oregon 
State  Hospital  is  composed  of  old  people,  and 
they  need,  on  the  whole,  the  kind  of  therapy 
which  will  give  them  a reason  to  keep  on  liv- 
ing. Most  are  just  senile.  It  was  these  old  peo- 
ple who  seemed  to  benefit  most  from  the  proj- 
ect. We  took  them  for  walks,  had  tea  parties, 
played  games,  with  them,  and  just  listened  while 
they  talked  of  the  “old  days.”  Listening  holds 
an  amazing  therapeutic  value  for  a mentally  ill 
person. 

One  conception  I held  before  working  at  the 
hospital  was  that  mentally  people  would  some- 
how look  “different.”  Well,  they  don’t— except 
possibly  the  more  regressed  patients.  A remark 
heard  frequently  at  the  hospital  is  “You  can’t 
tell  the  patients  from  the  doctors.”  You  can’t 
either,  except  that  the  doctors  have  keys.  How- 
ever, not  all  doors  are  locked  at  the  hospital. 
There  are  several  open  wards  which  have  their 
own  patient  system  of  organization,  and  the  pa- 
tients are  able  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
While  we  were  there,  a men’s  ward  was  “open- 
ed,” and  they  gave  a wonderful  party  for  the 
staff  and  patients  with  ground  parole  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  privilege. 

Open  wards  and  ground  privileges  are  not  the 
only  methods  of  treatment  at  a mental  hospital. 
Tranquilizers,  shock  treatment,  and  industrial, 
occupational  and  recreational  therapy  are  also 
effective.  I assisted  with  electro-convulsive 
therapy;  it  is  a terrifying  thing  to  watch,  but 
at  no  time  is  the  patient  in  any  pain,  and  the 
benefits  wrought  often  enable  the  patient  to  go 
home  and  live  a natural,  normal  life. 

Another  fine  thing  about  this  project  was 
that  it  not  only  gave  me  a wonderful  feeling  of 
having  given  of  myself  to  a very  definite  hum- 
an need,  but  I was  also  paid  an  adequate  sal- 
ary. I recommend  this  work  to  any  capable  stu- 


dent who  wants  to  do  something  for  others  and 
himself  as  well. 

—Carla  Schultz 


DISCIPLINE 

Discipline  is  not  saying  “No”  to  ourselves; 
it  is  saying  “Yes”  to  God.  The  word  “discipline” 
is  related  to  the  word  “disciple.”  Was  not  Jesus 
steadily  telling  his  disciples  to  give  themselves 
to  God,  and  all  else  would  follow? 

Discipline  is  too  often  thought  of  as  a stern 
taking-to-task,  or  as  an  enforced  control.  It 
should  not  be  so.  True  discipline  is  a measure 
of  the  passion  of  intent  to  come  close  to  God. 

It  is  true  that  this  can  be  an  anguished  pro- 
cess. But  if  we  love  Him  we  must  say  “Yes,”  at 
whatever  cost.  We  are  bound  about  with  heavy 
ropes  of  selfish  aims  and  ambitions;  it  is  only 
the  sword  of  God  which  can  sever  these  bonds: 
that  very  sword  which  Jesus  told  us  that  he 
brought.  We  must  be  ready  to  walk  steadily 
into  that  often  fearsome  swordpoint,  though 
struggling  with  dry-mouthed  fear  that  it  will 
pierce  our  hearts.  But  what,  amazingly,  do  we 
find  happening?  It  is  only  the  ropes  which  bind 
us  that  have  been  slashed,  and  we  stand  forth 
free!  A deep  joy  engulfs  us;  we  know  the  sur- 
ging ardor  of  commitment,  and  we  know  the 
true  meaning  of  discipline. 

— Gretchen  Rudnick 


QUERY 

What  would  Christ  say  of  us  modern  young 
Friends? 

Crazy,  mixed-up  kids,  with  hearts  of  love, 
smoking  our  cigarettes  at  the  close  of  meeting, 
drinking  black  coffee  and  bourbon  while  we 
talk  of  peace, 

exhulting  in  our  social  barriers  broken  down. 

Would  he  say  we  know  that  life  is  not  by  rule, 
that  we  seek  beyond  the  creeds  for  the  surge 
of  warmth 

that  owns  all  men  as  brothers? 

Or  would  he  say  that  we  exploit  our  Freedom, 

flaunt  the  law 

that  led  us  to  the  Light? 

What  would  he  say  of  me? 

—Edith  Fox 

The  Bulletin  would  welcome  sincere  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  matters  raised  in  this  verse,  especially 
expressions  by  younger  Friends.  Please,  though,  re- 
member the  limitations  of  space,  and  keep  the  letters 
brief.— Ed. 

THE  "SMOKING  AND  DRINKING"  QUERY 

Friends  are  asked  to  consider  the  Queries 
this  year  in  connection  with  a Yearly  Meeting 
Discipline.  I would  like  to  call  attention  to  a 
query  in  the  section  on  Self-Discipline  which  is 
usually  stated  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

Are  you  free  from  the  use  and  handling  of  intox- 
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icants  and  narcotic  drugs? 

I doubt  if  Friends  are  much  involved  in  the 
handling  of  or  addiction  to  the  stronger  drugs. 
Obviously,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Friends’  hab- 
its, the  query  has  to  do  with  drinking  and  smok- 
ing. Do  we  want  such  a query,  and  if  so,  in 
what  form? 

One  might  discuss  the  subject  at  length;  in- 
deed, it  is  discussed  a good  deal  in  Friends 
journals.  Polls  show  a considerable  amount  of 
at  least  moderate  drinking  among  Friends. 
Many  smoke.  Should  we  question  these  indul- 
gences? Should  we  perhaps  make  temperance, 
rather  than  total  abstinence,  the  aim?  What 
about  “causing  our  brother  to  stumble?”  What 
about  drinking  and  driving  in  this  high  speed 
age?  Smoking  and  cancer?  What  about  the 
economic  waste  of  these  practices?  Discussions 
revolve  about  such  questions. 

My  own  feeling  is  that,  while  there  are  grav- 
er problems  and  worse  sins  than  moderate 
drinking  or  smoking,  they  should  not  remain 
unquestioned  in  our  lives  and  thoughts.  At  the 
least,  these  habits,  in  so  far  as  they  answer  art- 
ificial cravings,  tend  to  set  bounds  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  spiritual  lives,  for  which  we 
claim  so  much. 

My  objection  is  to  the  negative  form  of  the 
query  as  usually  put.  I urge  casting  it  in  posi- 
tive form,  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 

Do  you  live  in  such  strength  of  the  spiritual  life 
that  you  are  free  of  need  for  indulgence  in  alcohol 
or  tobacco? 

No  doubt  the  phrasing  could  be  improved, 
but  stated  in  this  way,  the  query  might  cause 
self-searching  both  to  users  and  abstainers. 

— Ferner  Nuhn 


AMONG  OUR  AUTHORS 

Mabel  C.  Moody  of  Seattle,  Washington,  is  presently 
acting  as  assistant  clerk  of  University  Meeting.  Her  ad- 
dress is  7624  E.  Greenlake  Way,  Seattle  3,  Wn. 

# * # 

Eubanks  Carsner  (3920  Bandini  Ave.,  Riverside, 
Calif. ) has  served  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  so  many  ways 
it  is  hard  to  list  them.  He  has  been  clerk  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  of  Southwest  Half-Yearly  Meeting  as  well 
as  clerk  for  many  years  of  Riverside-Redlands  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  has  worked  on  the  Discipline  Committee, 
and  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Visita- 
tion Committee.  He  is  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  this  paper. 
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Richard  N.  Brayshaw  is  the  headmaster  of  Sidcot 
School,  England.  This  article  is  taken  from  talks  given  on 
Home  Service  program  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany last  summer  and  printed  in  The  Friend,  London. 
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Frank  Quinn  is  Indian  Field  worker  for  the  Northern 
California  office  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, 1830  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco  15,  Calif.  This 
article  is  an  adaptation  of  an  article  prepared  by  Frank 
Quinn  for  the  California  Clubwoman.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Bulletin  at  the  suggestion  of  Isabel  Bachels  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  a member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


Carla  Schultz  is  a student  at  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon.  She  lives  at  3215  N.E.  Kliektat, 
Portland  12,  Oregon.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a 
report  written  for  the  Portland  Regional  office  of  the 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
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Ferner  Nuhn  is  clerk  of  Claremont  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  at  present  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  the  Discipline.  He  would 
welcome  comments  on  revising  our  Discipline  from 
individuals  as  well  as  Meetings.  His  address  is  420  West 
8th  St.,  Claremont,  Calif. 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED 

Since  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a paper  like  the 
Bulletin  to  do  justice  to  new  books  by  printing  reviews, 
the  Bulletin  Committee  at  its  meeting  at  Yearly  Meet- 
ing time,  decided  to  inaugurate  a new  policy  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  readers  some  books,  usually  new, 
but  not  necessarily  so,  which  have  had  meaning  for 
other  readers.  This  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  needs  of  the  Bulletin  readers,  for  within  the  last 
few  months  a number,  not  knowing  of  this  new  policy, 
have  nonetheless  sent  in  recommendations  of  valuable 
books  they  have  discovered.  The  editor  and  Bulletin 
Committee  would  appreciate  hearing  what  oth:r  read- 
ers think  of  this  plan.— Ed. 

“Do  you  remember  the  book  by  Richard  B.  Gregg, 
The  Power  of  Non-Violence?”  writes  Eubanks  Cars- 
ner (3920  Bandini  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif.).  “I  have 
just  finished  reading  for  the  first  time  a new  book  of 
his  which  was  among  those  I found  at  the  Conference 
at  Wilmington.  I suspect  it  also  will  be  rated  as  a 
classic  and  I wish  it  could  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  If  even  a small  minority  of 
the  Friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  would  read  it 
and  ponder  the  wisdom  it  reports,  new  life  would 
spring  up  among  us.  It  is  called  The  Self  Beyond  Your- 
self ( Lippincott,  $3.75).  One  of  the  points  on  which 
it  sheds  helpful  light  for  is  the  urgent  need  to  com- 
municate to  children  and  young  people  our  basic  as- 
sumptions, the  faith  that  goes  ahead  of  reason,  by 
means  of  parables  and  myths.  We  can  thus  help  them 
find  their  own  faith.  It  is  an  alarming  thing  to  realize 
the  extent  to  which  Friends  are  recruited  from  tire 
ranks  of  deserters  of  other  faiths,  faiths  in  which  these 
convinced  Friends  acquired  much  of  their  basic  ground- 
ing.” 

# $ ft 

Prayer  Can  Change  Your  Life  is  the  book  suggested 
by  Frances  Woodson  (2597  Redondo  Ave.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.)  .It  is  by  Dr.  William  R.  Parker  and 
Elaine  St.  Johns  (Prentice-Hall,  $3.50).  “The  basis  of 
this  volume  is  an  experiment  conducted  by  Dr.  Parker, 
a psychologist  and  teacher  at  Redlands  University,  in 
which  he  used  three  groups:  one  seeking  to  change 
their  lives  through  psychotherapy  alone;  one  through 
prayer  alone,  principally  petition  and  relying  mainly  on 
impulse;  and  a third,  using  the  findings  of  psychology 
as  a guide  and  aid  to  prayer.  All  three  groups  were 
tested  by  standard  psychological  measurements,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  the  finish  of  the  nine  month’s  ex- 
periment, but  since  all  the  participants  were  sincerely 
seeking  to  change  these  facets  of  their  lives  which  they 
felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  final  results  were  meas- 
ured in  those  terms. 

“That  psychotherapy  alone  was  less  effective  than 
prayer  which  utilized  psychological  insight  probably 
comes  as  no  revelation  to  most  of  us,  but  it  may  be 
surprising  to  some  to  learn  that  the  second  group, 
which  prayed  earnestly  and  confidently  but  with  no 
definite  program,  was  found  to  effect  the  least  of  tire 
desired  changes.  The  authors  called  this  group  the 
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‘random  prayers,’  which  description  fits  most  of  us, 
who  pray  only  as  the  mood  or  need  strikes  us  and 
without  plan  or  consistency.  Most  of  us,  though  we  as- 
cribe a high  place  of  importance  to  the  potency  of 
prayer,  must  admit,  if  we  are  completely  honest,  that 
our  prayers  demonstrate  little  change  in  the  quality  of 
our  lives,  or  that  the  changes  do  not  seem  to  have 
lasting  consequence. 

“The  psychological  insights  used  by  the  third  group 
as  concomitant  to  their  praying  would  not  be  startling 
or  new  to  the  masters  of  prayer  down  through  the  cen- 
turies who  never  knew  the  term  ‘psychology.’  But 
these  insights,  reinterpreted  in  modern  language,  speak 
with  more  clarity  to  our  condition.  I am  grateful  to 
the  authors  for  answering  questions  relative  to  prayer 
and  psychology  which  have  plagued  me  for  years.  Per- 
haps others  will  find  help  in  the  results  of  this  exper- 
iment for,  like  Jesus’  disciples,  there  are  many  of  us 
still  crying,  ‘Teach  us  (how)  to  pray!’  ” 


David  Line  (Route  3,  Missoula,  Montana)  writes: 
“I  recently  read  a book  entitled  Autoconditioning,  by 
Dr.  Hornell  Hart.  I was  so  excited  at  seeing  methods 
used  by  seekers  of  all  ages  for  a fuller  realization  and 
mastery  of  oneself  now  brought  forth  under  the  name 
and  good  auspices  of  science,  that  I want  to  let  others 
know. 

"‘As  most  every  one  who  has  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  meditation  will  already 
know,  there  seem  to  be  two  basic  ways  we  grow:  as 
a result  of  the  impetus  of  the  Life  within  us,  and  as 
response  to  the  stimulus  of  Life  around  us,  both  ani- 
mate and  seemingly  inanimate.  What  has  caught  my 
attention  is  this  study  in  a limited  area,  within  the 
field  of  Life  within  us.  This  area  is  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  oneself  for  more  effective  living.  In  religion 
we  would  call  it  conversion,  not  conversion  as  a single 
event,  but  rather  a continuum  of  readjustment  to  the 
Great  Goal. 

“Dr.  Hart,  professor  of  sociology  at  Duke  University, 
and  others  have  been  experimenting  with  the  means 
by  which  an  individual  can  change  his  own  life  to 
conform  with  some  predetermined  pattern  or  goal.  If  a 
person  is  to  change  a distressing  or  unhappy  situation 
with  which  he  is  faced,  into  a fruitful  and  constructive 
experience,  the  chances  are  he  needs  to  realign  a part 
or  all  of  his  personality  around  a new  center.  Hornell 
Hart’s  book  deals  with  a technique  for  change  which 
has  been  ‘laboratory-tested’  for  nearly  20  years.  What 
fascinated  me  is  that  here  is  a re-statement  of  a few 
simple  principles  familiar  in  my  studies  on  meditation 
and  prayer.  . . I feel  the  ultimate  good  for  man  lies 
not  in  killing  desire,  nor  in  fulfilling  every  personal  de- 
sire, but  in  fulfilling  every  desire  which  comes  forth 
from  the  Center  within.  . . This  book  admits  we  have 
only  just  broken  through  the  ‘psychological  barrier’  and 
it  knows  the  limitations  of  what  has  been  shown  so 
far,  but  I am  with  Dr.  Hart  in  expecting  great  things 
for  mankind  through  study  and  practice  in  the  science 
of  living.” 
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